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CUBA'S  CONSUMPTION  OF  WHEAT  FLOUR  INCREASES 


Consumption  of  wheat  flour  in  Cuba  during  1944  reached  a  record  high,  according  to  in- 
formation available  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  The  disappearance  of 
1,642,000  bags  of  200  pounds  each,  an  average  of  137,000  bags  per  month  or  70  pounds  annually 
per  capita,  is  indicated  from  a  study  of  stocks  on  hand  and  imports  during  the  year.  This 
rate  of  consumption  compares  with  approximately  160  pounds  per  person  in  the  United  States. 
Practically  all  of  this  flour  is  processed  by  commercial  bakers  in  t*he  cities  and  towns  of 
the  Island,  very  little  being  sold  for  home  baking.  This  lack  of  a  retail  market  for  flour 
and  the  general  difference  in  purchasing  power  in  the  two  countries  explain  to  a  large  degree 
the  comparatively  small  but  cons  intly  increasing  per  capita  consumption  of  flour  in  Cuba. 
For  the  first  few  months  of  1945  consumption  has  been  estimated  at  150,000  bags  per  month. 


In  Cuba ,  though  to  a  lesser  axtent 
than  in  some  other  countries,  bread  is  a 
staple  foodstuff  in  demand  by  all  income 
groups.  The  island  republic,  however,  grows 
no  wheat  in  commercial  quantities  and  has  no 
flour-milling  facilities,  and  therefore  the 
increasing  wheat-flour  requirements  for 
Cuba's  4.7  million  population  must  be  met  by 
imports.  Due  to  the  reduced  and  preferen- 
tial duty  rate  applicable  to  United  States 
flour  under  the  United  States-Cuba  Trade 
Agreement,  more  than  98  percent  of  these 
flour  requirements  are  met  by  imports  from 
the  United  States,  the  remainder  coming  from 
Canada.  This  flour  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  is  important  to  both  coun- 
tries; Cuba  is  the  largest  foreign  market 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  United  States 
flour,  and  in  Cuba,  flour  is  the  fourth- 
most-  important  item  of  import,  being  ex- 
ceeded in  value-  only  by  rice,  lard,  and 
textiles. 

During  the  war  period,  the  rate  of 
flour  consumption  has  increased  considerably 
as  indicated  by  the  rising  volume  of  im- 
ports. The  exceptionally  large  consumption 
in  1944  was  caused  by  the  generally  pros- 
perous conditions  in  Cuba  and  the  higher 
purchasing  power  of  the  laboring  classes. 
Also,  supplies  of  rice,  beans,  corn,  and 
other  important  foodstuffs  were  less  than 
the  demand,  causing  greater  consumption  of 
wheat  flour,  which  was  relatively  low-priced 
and  abundant.  It  is  anticipated  that  in 
1945  the  average  rate  of  consumption  may  be 
even  higher,  because  of  these  same  factors. 

Most  flour  entering  Cuba  is  especially 
milled  for  that  market  to  fit  it  for  the 
long- fermentat ion  baking  process  commonly 
used  there.     The  two  most  popular  bakery 


products  are  long  French- type  loaves  with  a 
thick  crust,  and  galletas,  large  round  crack- 
ers, which  are  often  served  instead  of  bread. 
The  Cubans  particularly  desire  hard-crusted 
bread,  both  for  its  eating  qualities  and 
because  it  is  more  resistant  to  mold,  which 
develops  rapidly  in  the  humid  climate*  They 
also  prefer  white  bread,  whole  wheat  or  rye 
being  quite  uncommon  except  in  the  more 
exclusive  restaurants  in  Habana.  A  concen- 
trated effort  is  being  made  to  develop  a 
market  for  rolls,  cakes,  and  other  specialty 
bakery  products,  and  the  consumption  of 
these  items  is  on  the  increase,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  flour 
used  in  Cuba  for  bread  production  has  been 
milled  from  hard  spring  wheat.  The  majority 
of  bakers  desire  a  flour  high  in  gluten  to 
produce  larger  and  more  airy  loaves  of  bread. 
Most  of  the  flour  used  in  Cuba  is  produced 
in  Buffalo  mills  from  either  Canadian  or 
United  States  hard  spring  wheat,  the  re- 
mainder is  made  principally  from  hard  winter 
wheat  milled  in  the  southwestern  United 
States.  There  is  some  consumption  also  of 
the  softer  wheats  for  production  of  pastes, 
eakes,  and  other  specialty  products. 

According  to  official  foreign  trade 
statistics,  Cuban  imports  of  wheat  flour 
during  1944  were  1,418,000  bags,  valued  at 
$7,623,000,  of  which  all  but  15,000  bags 
were  from  the  United  States.  This  total  was 
6  percent  less  than  imports  in  1943  but  30 
percent  more  than  the  1938-1942  average. 

The  1944  reduction  in  imports  does 
not  represent  a  reduction  in  demand,  but 
rather  was  due  to  the  disparity  between 
flour  and  bread  prices,  which  interfered 
with  flour  purchases  in  the  second  half  of 
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the  year.  At  least  1.6  million  bags  would 
have  been  imported  if  price  problems  had 
been  worked  out  satisfactorily. 


CUBA:  Imports  of  wheat  flour,  by  country 
 of  origin,  1938-1944  


YEAft 

UNITED  : 
STATES  : 

■  »  ,     — — — - 

CANADA 

OTHERS 

TOTAL 

Bags 

Bags 

Bags 

Bags 

1938-1942 

average 

1,093,673: 

9,812 

9 

1,  103,  494 

1943   

1.514,389: 
1,418,437: 

40,578 
14, 964 

0 

1,554,967 

1944  ..... 

0 

1.433.401 

Official   sources.     In  300-pound  bags. 


It  is  notable  that  of  the  1944  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States,  about  80  per- 
cent was  wholly  of  United  States  wheat, 
whereas  often  in  previous  years,  that  per- 
centage was  less  than  50  percent,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flour  imported  from  this 
country  consisting  of  Canadian  wheat  milled 
in  the  United  States. 

Although  shipping  and  price  problems 
have  to  some  extent  disturbed  the  normal 
seasonal  movements  of  wheat  flour  and  other 
merchandise,  the  flour  movement  to  Cuba  has 
regularly  been  largest  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  tapering  off  from  June  onward. 
This  is  a  normal  situation,  since  the  sugar- 
harv-es-ti-ng  season  commences  shortly  after 
the  first  of  the  year  and  closes  from  60  to 
90  days  later.  Food  consumption  during  this 
period  and  for  a  short  time  thereafter  al- 
ways increases,  beeause  the  circulation  of 
money  is  stimulated  by  the  increased  wages 
paid  when  the  sugar  mills  are  in  operation. 

Because  of  its  importance  in  the  Cuban 
diet  and  because  of  bread's  symbolic  sig- 
nificance as  the  "staff  of  life,"  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  during  the  war  period 
to  maintaining  flour  and  bread  prices  at 
reasonable  levels.  Not  only  Cuba,  but  the 
United  States  as  well,  was  interested  in 
this  problem  because  of  the  effect  that 
inflation  in  neighboring  Cuba  might  have  on 
the  economy  of  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  large  volume  of  foreign 
trade  flowing  between  the  two  countries. 
Cuba's  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $379,974,712  in  1944  and  its  imports  from 
this-  country  to  $168,840,864  in  the  same 


year,  according  to  official  foreign  trade 
statistics . 

Because  of  the  close  economic  ties 
between  the  two  countries,  in  April  1943  the 
United  States  undertook  to  stabilize  the 
price  of  wheat  flour,  c.i.f.  Habana,  on  the 
basis  of  $6.90  per  200-pound  bag  of  top 
grade  hard  spring  wheat  flour.  This  under- 
taking resulted  from  an  agreement  reached 
during  the  negotiations  for  United  States 
purchase  of  the  1943  Cuban  sugar  crop,  in 
which  the  United  States  agreed  to  stabilize 
export  prices  of  rice,  wheat  flour,  and  lard 
in  order  to  enable  Cuba  to  prevent  further 
increases  in  the  cost  of  these  basic  food- 
stuffs to  Cuban  consumers.  On  its  part,  the 
Cuban  Government  established  a  wholesale 
ceiling  price  of  $8.90  per  200-pound  bag, 
allowing  71  cents  for  import  duty,  about  65 
cents  for  other  charges,  and  65  cents  for 
the  importer's  margin.  This  ceiling  price 
permitted  a  10-cent  retail  price  for  a  one- 
pound  loaf  of  bread. 

This  arrangement  was  renewed  for  1944, 
with  the  specification  that  1. 2  million  bags 
would  be  provided  by  the  United  States  on 
the  same  .price  basis.  In  July  1944,  howevei; 
the  United  States  temporarily  suspended 
further  export  payments,  because  Cuba  had 
increased  the  ceiling  price  on  bread  by  2 
cents  per  pound  loaf,  due  to  insistent  de- 
mands made  by  baking  employees,  bakers,  and 
bread  distributors.  As  a  result  of  with- 
drawal of  the  subsidy,  importers  ceased  to 
purchase  flour,  and  by  mid-September  stocks 
declined  to  little  more  than  a  month's  sup- 
ply. Upon  appeal  from  the  Cuban  Government, 
suspension  of  the  subsidy  payments  was  tem- 
porarily lifted,  and  additional  authoriza- 
tions for  150,000  bags  each  were  made  in 
October  and  November  by  the  United  States. 

By  December  the  situation  was  again 
critical,  and  the  Cuban  Government  promised 
importers  that  it  would  provide  a  domestic 
subsidy  on  such  flour  as  was  received  with- 
out a  special  United  States  subsidy,  the 
amount  to  be  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  general  United  States  subsidy  prevailing 
at  the  time  of  shipment  and  the  subsidy  of 
$2.70  per  200-pound  bag  previously  paid  by 
the  United  States  under  the  price  stabi- 
lization agreement.     This  Cuban  subsidy, 
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amounting  to  $2.02  per  beg  in  the  form  of 
tax  exemption  certificates,  covered  800,000 
bags  ordered  between  December  15  and  January 
15.  This  total  is  scheduled  for  delivery 
before  the  middle  of  1945.  As  a  result  of 
these  measures,  flour  movement  to  Cuba  was 
resumed  temporarily,  pending  completion  of 
the  sugar  contract  and  its  accompanying 
price  stabilization  agreement. 

The  new  stabilization  agreement  again 
is  linked  to  the  sugar  contract  for  the 
1945  crop,   signing  of  which  has  not  been 


announced.  It  is  proposed  that  the  flour 
stabilization  phase  of  the  agreement  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  heretofore,  that  is, 
a  price  of  $6.90  per  200-pound  bag,  c.i.f. 
Habana,  on  the  same  quantity  of  1,200,000 
bags  as  mentioned  in  the  1944  agreement.  At 
present  flour  prices,  this  would  require 
export  payments  of  about  $2.00  per  200-pound 
bag  of  top  patent  flour,  or  $1.20  above  the 
general  export  payment  made  on  flour  exports 
to  other  countries. 

Based  largely  on  reports  from 
the  American  Embassy,  Habana,  Cuba. 


BRAZIL-NUT  PRODUCTION  CONTINUES  AT  LOW  LEVELS 

The  1944  preliminary  estimate  of  Brazil-nut  production  in  the  Amazon  Basin  of  Brazil  is 
1,900  short  tons,  unshelled  basis,  compared  with  3,600  tons  in  1943  and  14,500  tons  in  1942. 
The  bulk  of  the  production  in  1944  was  in  the  State  of  Pari,  while  in  1943  Amazonas  and  Acre 
produced  a  little  over  half  of  the  total.  The  great  decline  in  production  from  1942  to  1944 
does  not  mean  a  reduction  in  bearing  surface,  but  rather  it  reflects  the  curtailment  of  gath- 
ering in  the  jungle  as  a  result  of  the  rubber  program.  The  production  in  Bolivia  and  Peru 
came  to  a  complete  stop  in  1942  for  the  same  reason. 


BRAZIL  NUTS!    Estimated  production  in  Brazil  and  Bolivia,   1944  with  comparisons 

(Unshelled  basis') 


YEAR 


BRAZ 


AMAZONAS 


PARA 


TOTAL  a/ 


BOLIVIA 


TOTAL, 
TWO  COUNTRIES 


Average  - 

1938-1942   

1933-1942   .: 

Annual  - 

1940  

1941  

1942   .......: 

1943   

1944  hj   

Compiled  from  official  t 
a/  Acre  Territory  and  Ma 
fire  Marketed  through  tho 
b/  Preliminary  estimate 


Short  tons 

14, 500 
16,  500 

23,000 
6,000 
6,900 
2, 100 
300 


Short  tons 

17 , 100 
19, 100 

21,  200 
11,000 
7,  600 
1,  500 
1,600 


Short  tons 

31,600 
35,600 

44,  200 
17.000 
14, 500 

3,600 

1,900 


Short  tons 

4,500 
3;7O0 

3,400 
7,700 
1,700 
0 
0 


Short  tons 

36, 100 
39,300 

47,600 
24,  700 
16, 200 
3,600 
1.900 


our cei . 

to  Groaao  are  included  in  Asia i ones  and  Para,  as  nuts  from  those  areas 
se  States.     Separate  estimates  not  available. 


The  Amazon  Brazil-nut  industry  depends 
almost  entirely  on  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, primarily  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  and  other  European  countries.  (See 
"Amazon  Basin  Brazil  Nut  Industry, "  Foreign 
Agriculture  Report  No.  4,  January  1942.  ), 
The  quantity  shipped  to  other  Brazilian 
States  in  normal  times  represents  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  total  production. 


The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
cut  off  the  major  sources  of  supply  for 
natural  rubber,  vitally  needed  in  waging  a 
modern  war-  The  Amazon  basin  remained  as 
the  largest  potential  source  of  supply  for 
natural  rubber  open  to  the  United  Nations. 
In  order  to  bring  out  the  largest  possible 
supply  of  rubber  in  areas  available  to  the 
United  Nations,   the  Rubber  Reserve  Company 
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was  formed.  This  organization,  together 
with  other  Allied  agencies,  concluded  that 
more  rubber  could  be  brought  out  of  the 
jungle  if  workers  devoted  their  entire  en- 
ergy to  collecting  rubber  and  did  not  gather 
Brazil  nuts. 

An  agreement  was  reached  late  in  1941 
between  all  countries  concerned,  whereby 
no  further  Brazil  nuts  would  be  exported 
tp  these  countries  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency.  Those  nuts  already  collected 
were  purchased  by  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company 
and  attempts  made  to  dispose  of  them  locally 
in  whatever  manner  possible.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  agreement  was  to  cut  off  the 
principal  foreign  markets  and  to  cut  down 
production  to  the  lowest  levels  in  many 
years.  This  program  caused  some  rather 
serious  maladjustments  for  a  time  in  the 
Amazon  Basin,  which  was  to  be  expected,  con- 
sidering that  nuts  were  near  the  top  in  the 
economy  of  the  area. 

Shipments  in  1943  and  1944  were  made 
to  Argentina,  Uruguay,  South  Africa,  and  to 
other  Brazilian  States.  The  total  exports 
to  these  destinations  were  743  tons  of  un- 
shelled  and  706  of  shelled  in  1943  and  888 
tons  of  unshelled  and  213  tons  of  shelled 
in  1944.  These  exports  from  the  Amazon 
Pasin  reflect  the  operations  of  the  rubber 
program  and  are  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  pre-war  trade. 

The  market  at  Belem  during  1943  and 
1944  Was  practically  stagnant,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  flurry  between  August  and 
December  of  1944.  Rumors  that  the  United. 
States  was  to  re-open  its  market  and  a  small 
lot  inquiry  from  South  Africa  are  alleged  to 
have  created  this  activity.  The  War  Food 
Administration,  the  United  Kingdom  Ministry 
of  Food,  and  the  Canadian  Government  on 
February  4,  1945,  announced  the  continuance 
in  1945  of  the  joint  program  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  Brazil  nuts  by  the  three 
countries  in  order  to  avoid  the  diversion  of 
workers  from  essential  rubber  production  in 
the  South  American  Commonwealth.  The  an- 
nouncement, though  made  after  the  height  of 
the  rumors,  had  the  effect  of  depressing 
prices  and  curtailing  trade  in  Belem. 

The   average  prices   in  United  State.s 
currency  at  Belem  during  the  1944  marketing 


year  per  hectoliter  (about  112  pounds)  of 
unshelled  nuts  were  as  follows: 

Large  $3.25  to  $3.50 
Medium  2.50  to  3.00 
Small  2.50 

The  brief  period  of  activity  between  August 
and  December,  1944,  forced  prices  as  high  as 
$4.25  for  large-sized  nuts  on  a  few  sales; 
however,  the  market  dropped  sharply,  ending 
the  year  at  $3.00. 

Stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1944,  not 
including  any  in  possession  of  the  Rubber 
Reserve  Company,  were  estimated  at  400  tons, 
unshelled,  as  compared  with  about  300  tons 
in  1943  and  5,700  tons  in  1942.  This  small 
lot  no  doubt  will  be  moved  out  before  new- 
crop  nuts  reach  Belem. 

The  outlook  for  the  1945-46  marketing 
season  at  this  time  does  not  indicate  any 
material  change  from  the  season  now  coming 
to  an  end.  The  three  principal  buying  coun- 
tries of  Brazil  nuts  by  their  joint  an- 
nouncement of  February  7  have  made  it  clear 
that  imports  will  not  be  permitted  in  1945. 
Preliminary  forecasts  from  Brazil  indicate 
that  production  in  the  State  of  Para  between 
January  and.  June  of  1945  will  be  about  1,700 
short  tons,  unshelled.  Production  forecasts 
for  Amazonas ,  Acre,  and  Mato  Grosso  are  not 
available;  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
combined  total  will  exceed  that  for  Para. 
In  conslusion,  it  appears  that  unless  the 
war  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  end  at  once 
and  the  rubber  and  shipping  situations  im- 
prove materially,  no.  change  can  be  antici- 
pated before  the  1946-47  marketing  season. 

UNITED  STATES:    Total  imports  of  Brazil 


nuts.  1940-41  to  1943-44 


YEAR  ENDED 
JUNE  30 

SHELLED 

UNSHELLED 

1940-41   

Shor t  tons 
8,088 
5,  332 
2,  191 
b/ 

Short  tons 
13r327 
8,812 
4,  560 
b/ 

1941-42   

1942-  43  a/  . . 

1943-  44   

Compiled   from  official  sources. 
a/Exported   from  Brazil   before   ban  went  into 
effect    and   were   in   bonded   warehouses  or 
afloat.      b/   No   imports  after   April  1943. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COLLABORATION  FOR  SOLUTION  OF  WORLD  COTTON  PROBLEM  RECOMMENDED 


Definite  proposals  within  the  next  4  months  for  international  collaboration  in  the  amel- 
ioration of  the  current  world  cotton  situation  are  called  for  in  the  final  resolution  of 
the  fourth  meeting  of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  which  came  to  an  end'  in 
Washington  on  Saturday,  April  14.  The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Governments  of  Bra- 
zil, Egypt,  France,  India,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  appoint  representatives 
within  the  next  30  days  to  a  special  group  that  is  to  prepare  "definite  proposals  for  in- 
ternational collaboration"  for  submission  to  all  of  the  Governments  represented  on  the  In- 
ternational Cotton  Advisory  Committee  not  later  than  3  months  after  the  initial  meeting  of 
the  drafting  group. 


Realizing  that  the  solution  of  the 
world  cotton  problem  would  require  the  ac- 
tive cooperation  of  the  importing  as  well  as 
the  exporting  nations,  the  delegates  to  the 
Conference  recommended  also  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  be  expanded  to  include  "all  other 
United  and  Associated  Nations,  substantially 
interested  in  the  production,  exportation, 
or  importation  of  cotton...."  The  Confer- 
ence adjourned  with  the  definite  understand- 
ing that  the  expanded  Committee  would  be 
convened  as  soon  as  practicable  after  all  of 
the  participating  Governments  had  been  ad- 
vised as  to  the  details  of  the  proposals  for 
international  collaboration. 

In  addition  to  the  United  State's,  the 
countries  which  participated  in  the  meeting 
just  closed  were  India,  Turkey,  Union  of 
Soviet  Sooialist  Republics,  Mexico,  Brazil, 
Peru,  the  British  cot ton- exporting  Colonies, 
Egypt,  and  the  French  cotton-exporting  Colo- 
nies. The  findings  of  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee  with  respect  to 
the  world  cotton  situation  at  the  present 
time  and  its  final  resolution  are  given 
below.  In  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
the  delegate  of  Peru  abstained  from  voting, 
and  the  Soviet  delegate  was  absent. 

FINDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

I.  The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, having  considered  in  detail  the- 
facts  in  regard  to  current  world  cotton 
supplies  and  present  and  prospective  re- 
quirements, has  established  the  following 
facts : 

1.  The  peacetime  level  of  international 
trade  in  cotton  in  pre-war  years  approxi- 
mated.LJL00Q,  000  bales  (of  500  pounds  or 
equivalent)  a  year. 


2.  The  Level  of  international  trade 
in  cotton  has  fallen  greatly  during  the 
war  years,  and  is  between  3,500,000  and 
4,000,000  bales  in  the  current  1944-45  sea- 
son. 

3.  It  is  expected  that  a  considerable 
expansion  of  international  trade  in  cotton 
will  occur  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
need  for  cotton  goods.  But  as  wartime  dif- 
ficulties for  European  trade  may  not  be 
immediately  removed,  and  resumption  of  trade 
with  the  Orient  is  uncertain,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  total  actual  exports  during  the 
next  marketing  year,  1945-4'6,  will  not  ap- 
proach the  pre-war  volume  of  trading. 

4.  It  is  estimated  that  after  taking 
into  account  domestic  consumption  within 
the  various  exporting  countries  and  the 
requirements  for  working  stocks,  there  will 
be  available  for  export  during  1945-46  a 
quantity  of  cotton  greatly  in  excess  of 
immediate  requirements. 

5.  In  every  year  since  1939-40  in  spite 
of  wartime  stringencies  of  manpower,  ma- 
terials, food,  and  shipping,  total  world 
production  of  cotton  has  exceeded  world 
consumption.  The  levels  at  which  prices 
in  many  producing  countries  are  now  sus- 
tained by  governments  are  such  as  are  likely 
to  induce  greater  production  when  these 
wartime  handicaps  have  disappeared. 

6.  While  total  production  during  war 
years  has  consistently  exceeded  total  con- 
sumption, the  actual  consumption  of  cotton 
in  the  producing  countries  during  the  war 
has  greatly  expanded,  thus  tending  to  reduce 
the  movement  of  raw  cotton  in  international 
trade . 

II.  The  Committee  is  agreed  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
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surplus  stocks  and  of  surplus  production  by 
international  collaboration.  The  Committee 
is  continuing  its  deliberations  with  this 
purpose  in  mind. 

RESOLUTIONS 

WHEREAS  -  The  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  has  found  that  a  burdensome  world 
surplus  of  cotton  exists, 

WHEREAS  -  Many  of  the  cotton-producing  na- 
tions which  are  at  present  members  of  the 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  are 
facing  problems  and  difficulties  originating 
from  certain  measures  adopted  by  other  mem- 
ber nations  to  deal  with  cotton  surpluses  by 
unilateral  action,  and 

WHEREAS  -  International  collaboration  in  the 
management  and  liquidation  of  the  world 
exportable  surplus  is  preferable  to  any 
form  of  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of 
individual  exporting  countries  in  disposing 
of  their  own  surplus  supplies, 

IT  IS  RESOLVED: 

1.  That  all  other  United  and  Associated 
Nations  substantially  interested  in  the 
production,  exportation,  or  importation  of 
cotton  be  invited  to  designate  representa- 
tives on  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee. 

2.  That  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  at  its  present  session  recommend 
to  the  Governments  of  Brazil,  Egypt,  France, 
India,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  that  they  will  appoint  within  one 

LATE  COMMODITY 

GRAINS,  GRAM  PRODUCTS,  AMD  FEEDS 

URUGUAY  REDUCES 
CORN  ACREAGE 

Uruguay's  corn  acreage  for  the*  1945 
harvest,  now  in  progress,  totals  approxi- 
mately 479,000  acres,  according  to  the  first 
official  estimate.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
almost  20  percent  from  the  586,000  acres 
planted  in  the  1943-44  season  and  would  be 
the  smallest  corn  acreage  planted  since 
1928-29.     Large  supplies  of  corn  on  hand, 


month  representatives  to  serve  as  a  special 
study  group. 

3.  That  the  study  group  as  soon  as  ap- 
pointed organize  and  begin  work  on  a  report 
to  be  presented  to  the  governments  repre- 
sented on  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  within  3  months  of  the  date  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  study  group,  the  report 
to  include  definite  proposals  for  interna- 
tional collaboration. 

4.  That  the  study  group  in  preparing  its 
report  keep  in  mind  the  following  considera- 
tions: 

(a)  That  effective  international  man- 
agement of  the  cotton  surplus  would 
require  the  collaboration  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  countries  substantially 
dependent  upon  imports  as  well  as  of 
producing  and  exporting  countries* 

(b)  That  an  effective  international 
arrangement  looking  toward  a  reduction 
in  excess  supplies  would  require  the 
regulation  of  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing -  exports,  export  prices,  and 
production. 

(c)  That  the  formulation  of  a  plan,  for 
international  action  should  take  fully 
into  account  ways  and  means  of  expand- 
ing the  consumption  of  cotton. 

5.  That  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
submission  of  the  report  of  the  study  group 
to  the  governments  represented  on  the  In- 
ternational Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Committee  be  convened  to  consider  the  report 
and  take  such  action  on  it  as  may  be  deemed 
to  be  appropriate. 

DEVELOPMENTS 

together  with  a  general  short  supply  situa- 
tion in  fats  and  oils,  induced  farmers  to 
reduce  eorn  acreages  in  favor  of  oil -bearing 
seed  crops  such  as  sunflower  and  peanuts* 
The  large  supplies  were  the  result  of  the 
near- record  corn  crop  harvested  in  April- 
May  of  1944,  the  largest  since  1915*  Some 
damage  to  the  current  crop  was  reported,  as 
the  result  of  drought  conditions.  Wide- 
spread rains  received  early  in  February 
improved  prospects  materially  but  were  said 
to  be  too  late  to  repair  the  crop  damage 
fully. 
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GRAIN  AND  FEED  PRODUCTION  DECLINE 
IN  HAITI;  FLOUR  IMPORTS  INCREASE 

Below-average  rainfall  in  the  Republic 
of  Haiti  throughout  the  past  2  years  has 
affected  crop  yields  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Although  no  official  figures  are 
available,  conservative  estimates  place  the 
19.44  grain  production  at  around  75  percent 
o't  normal.  The  reduction  in  grain  produc- 
tion, which  is  used  almost  exclusively  for 
human  consumption,  has  been  partially  offset 
by  increases  in  wheat- flour  imports.  During 
the  fiscal  year,  April  1944  through  March 
1945,  flour  imports  are  estimated  to  have 
totaled  about  204,000  bags  of  200  pounds 
compared  with  124,000  bags  during  1943-44 
and  an  annual  average  of  77,000  bags  for  the 
3  preceding  years.  Aside  from  the.  decreased 
grain  production,  an  important  cause  for  the 
increased  flour  imports  was  said  to  be  the 
general  increase  in  the  level  of  income. 

Practically  no  corn  has  been  available 
for  export  in  the  past  year  because  of  the 
poor  crops.  In  recent  years  up  to  40,000 
bushels  have  been  shipped  by  small  boat, 
principally  to  the  Bahama  Islands.  Present 
prospects  point  to  some  increase  in  corn 
plantings  this  year. 

DROUGHT  CONTINUES  IN 
SOUTH  BRAZILIAN  RICE  AREA 

The  1945  rice  crop  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  is  forecast  at  14.7 
million  bushels  (.430  million  pounds  milled), 
which  is  a  drop  of  approximately  33  percent 
below  the  production  of  22  million  bushels 
(645  million  pounds)  a  year  ago,  and  40 
percent  less  than  the  preliminary  estimate 
of  24.5  million  bushels  (715  million  pounds) 
from  the  increased  1945  acreage.  Light 
rains  in  February  temporarily  relieved  dry- 
weather  conditions,  but  were  not  sufficient 
to  end  the  drought  of  recent  months. 

The  rice  crop  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is 
of  particular  importance  to  the  rice  trade 
because  about  95  percent  of  Brazil's  ex- 
portable surplus  has  originated  in  this 
State  during  recent  years.  Although  a  rec- 
ord crop  was  harvested  there  in  1944,  the 
drought  conditions  in  the  neighboring  State 


of  S3o  Paulo  caused  other  districts  of  Bra- 
zil to  draw  upon  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  crop 
for  their  rice  requirements  last  year.  As 
a  result,  all  the  rice  contracted  for  ex- 
portation to  the  United  Kingdom  in  19.44 
could  not  be  shipped  from  last  year's  crop. 
Favorable  prospects  in  the  States  of  SSo 
Paulo,  Mi nag  Geraes,  and  Goya*  this  season, 
however,  indicate  that  most  of  the  surplus 
from  the  small  crop  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  may 
be  available  for  exportation  during  1945. 

A  Brazilian  order  of  March  6  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  .foodstuff s,  including 
rice,  from  Brazil  for  6  months.  The  pre- 
vious agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
however,  which  provided  for  the  shipment  of 
the  exportable  surplus  from  the  1944  and 
1945  rice  crops,  will  be  honored  insofar  as 
possible.  The  remainder  of  the  quantity 
contracted  for  exportation  from  last  year's 
crop  will  virtually  all  be  exported  from 
the  1945  production. 

SECOND  INDIAN  RICE 
ACREAGE  FORECAST 

The  all-India  second  forecast  places 
the  1944-45  rice  area  at  77,150,000  acres 
against  the  revised  corresponding  forecast 
of  76, 558,000- acres  a  year  ago,  or  an  in- 
crease of  0.8  percent.  .This  compares  with 
the  first  forecast  this  season  of  73,475,000 
acres,  which  represented  an  increase' of  1.5 
percent  over  last  year's  corresponding  first 
estimate.  The  second  forecast  includes  an 
average  of  about  4  million  acres  planted 
after  the  first  forecast  was  released.  Al- 
though the  Indian  acreage  slightly  exceeds 
the  large  area  a  year  ago,  production  will 
not  approach  last  year's  record,  as  the  crop 
has  been  reported  from  fair  to  average. 

COTTON  MHO  OTHER  FtBEftS 

SHARP  DECLINE  REPORTED 
IN  INDIAN  COTTON  CROP 

The  third  official  cotton  report  for 
India,  giving  the  first  production  estimate, 
placed  the  1944-45  cotton  crop  at  2,813,000 
bales  (of  478  pounds)  and  the  third  estimate 
of  acreage  at  14, 218, 000  acres ,  as  compared 
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with  3,918,000  bales  and  17,839,000  acres 
at  the  corresponding  date  a  year  ago.  The 
third  cotton  report  is  usually  released 
during  the  latter  half  of  December  and  in- 
cludes estimates  of  acreage  planted  and 
cotton  picked  prior  to  December  1.  During 
the  past  10  years,  the  first  production 
estimates  averaged  about  91  percent  of  the 
final  estimates,  and  the  third  acreage  esti- 
mates averaged  95  percent  of  the  final  fig- 
ures. 

WEEKLY  COTTON  PRICES 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cot- 
ton price  quotations  on  foreign  markets, 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON:    Pr  ice  of  certain  foreign  growths 
 and  qualities  in  specified  markets  


MARKET  LOCATION,           :  DATE  :  PRICE 

KIND.  AND  QUALITY           :  1945:  PER  POUND 

:  :  Cents 

Alexandria  (spot)                   :  : 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F   4-5  :  29.86 

Giza  7,  F.G.F.   :  4-5  :  34.24 

Karnak,  F.G.F.                       :  4-5:  32.57 

Bombay  (May  futures")             :  : 

Jarila  :  4-6  :  16.70 

Bombay  ( spot)  : 

Kampala,  East  African  ....:  4-6  :  32.66 
Buenos  Aires  (spot)  : 

Type  B  .  .   4-7  :  14.72 

Lima  (spot) 

Tanguis,  Type  5  :  4-7  :  15.47 

Recife  (spot)  : 

Mata,  Type  5   4-6  :  12.68 

Sertao,  Type  5   4-6  :  13.50 

Sao  Paulo ,( spot ) 

S3o  Paulo,  Type  5   : . . . :  .4-6  :  13.66 

Torreon  (spot) 

Middling,   15/16"  4-7  :  18.01 


Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representa- 
tives abroad. 


BELGIAN  CONGO  COTTON 
PRODUCTION  DECLINES 

Cotton  production  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
declined  during  the  war  years  from  a  record 
crop  of   205,000  bales  (of  478  pounds)  in 


1940-41  (picked  mostly  in  1941)  to  about 
135,000  bales  in  1943-44.  The  decline  is 
attributed  to  a  diversion  of  labor  to  rubber 
production  and,  in  1944,  to  unfavorable 
weather.  Information  received  from  the 
principal  growing  districts  in  the  northern 
areas  indicates  that  the  1944-45  production 
may  be  about  equal  to  the  1942-43  crop  of 
194,000  bales.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the 
principal  wartime  export  market  for  Congo 
cotton,  although  considerable  quantities 
were  exported  to  Spain,  India,  Australia, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

HAITIAN  COTTON  CROP 
REDUCED  BY  DROUGHT 

The  1944-45  cotton  crop  in  Haiti  is 
estimated  at  8, 500  bales  (of  478  pounds  net) 
as  compared  with  12,500  bales  in  1943-44 
and  an  average  of  24,600  for  the  5  years 
ended  with  1938-39.  Drought  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  decline  this  year.  Exports  in 
1944  were  equivalent  to  20, 800:  bales  and  the 
outlook  for  1945  is  considered  good  in  view 
of  current  price  ratios  with  competitive 
growths.  A  United  States-Haitian  cotton 
purchase,  agreement ,  in  effect  since  Septem- 
ber 13,  1941,  has  not  been  operative,  be- 
cause market  prices  remained  above  those 
guaranteed  under  the  agreement. 

TOBACCO 

CHILE'S  TOBACCO  ACREAGE  AND  CONSUMPTION 
DECLINE;  IMPORTS  NEGLIGIBLE 

Chile's  1944-45  tobacco  area  is  esti- 
mated at  6,700  acres,  as  compared  with  about 
9,800  acres  planted  during  the  1943-44  sea- 
son. No  information  is  available  regarding 
the  1944-45  crop,  but  the  1943-44  outturn 
is  placed  unofficially  at  about  14.6  million 
pounds.  Production  of  tobacco  in  Chile 
during  the  crop  years  1938-39  through  1942- 
43  averaged  14.7  million  pounds  annually, 
from  8,  525  acres. 

The  Provinces  of  Talca,  Aconcagua, 
O'Higgins,  and  Colchagua  are  the  principal 
tobacco  districts  of  Chile.  About  90  per- 
cent of  the  country's  total  tobacco  produc- 
tion is  grown  in  those  four  Provinces.  Most 
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of  the  leaf  consists  of  inf er ior -qual i t y 
dark  and  cigar  types.  Small  quantities  of 
Virginia- type  flue-cured  and  Burley  are  also 
produced.  The  total  area  planted  each  year, 
as  well  as  the  proportions  of  the  different 
types  -  Paraguay,  Havana,  Virginia,  and 
Purley  -  depends  largely  on  the  leaf  re- 
quirement estimates  of  the  Chilean  Tobacco 
Company.  This  organization  manufactures  the 
bulk  of  Chile's  tobacco  products. 

Consumption  of  tobacco  products,  as 
reflected  by  the  volume  of  manufactures, 
apparently  reached  a  peak  in  1941,  and  has 
declined  since  that  year.  Most  of  the  coun- 
try's consumption  is  in  the  form  of  cigars, 
cigarettes,  and  pipe  tobacco.  Chewing  to- 
bacco and  snuff  are  not  produced,  but  small 
amounts  of  these  products  ar^  imported.  In 
1941,  consumption  of  domestic  tobacco  prod- 
ucts included  4.6  billion  cigarettes,  5.3 
million  cigars,  and  6.3  million  packages  of 
pipe  tobacco.  In  1943,  however,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  only  about  4.4  billion  cigarettes, 
5.0  million  cigars,  and  5.7  million  packages 
of  pipe  tobacco  were  consumed.  The  decline 
continued  through  1944.  Increased  retail 
prices  are  believed  to  have  caused  the  de- 
cline in  consumption. 

Chile  is  practically  self-sufficient  in 
tobacco,  and  imports  only  small  amount^  of 
foreign  leaf  from  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
for  blending  with  domestic  leaf  in  the  manu- 
facture of  quality  products.  In  1944,  total 
imports  of  leaf  amounted  to  only  75,000 
pounds,  as  compared  with  580,000  pounds  in 
1943.  Imports  of  leaf  during  the  period 
1938-1942  averaged  331,000  pounds  annually. 

There  is  a  limited  demand  in  Chile  for 
high-quality  imported  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
Imports  of  cigars,  largely  of  Cuban  origin, 
totaled  about  20,000  pounds  in  1943,  and  im- 
ports of  cigarettes,  chiefly  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  about  6,600  pounds.  Ap- 
proximately 13,000  pounds  of  pipe  tobacco 
are  imported  annually,  principally  from  the 
United  States  and  the*  United  Kingdom,  but 
imports  of  snuff  and  chewing  tobacco  are 
negligible.  Reports  indicate  that  high 
duties  and  taxes  on  imported  tobacco  prod- 
ucts render  competition  with  locally  made 
products  virtually  impossible,  and  limit  the 
market  to  wealthy  consumers  with  a  prefer- 
ence for  foreign  brands. 


FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AHD  HUTS 

PRODUCTION  OF  ORANGES 
IN  SPAIN  INCREASING 

Production  of  sweet  oranges  in  Spain 
is  estimated  at  21,259,000  boxes  for  the 
1944-45  season,  39  percent  more  than  the 
15,275,000  boxes  produced  in  the  previous 
season,  but  about  10  percent  below  the  aver- 
age production  of  23, 379, 000:  boxes  during 
the  civil-war  period.  Heavy  frosts  in  Janu- 
ary did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  crop 
and  had  it  not  been  for  heavy  rains  preced- 
ing, the  frosts  the  entire  crop  would  have 
been  destroyed.  Under  a  contract  signed 
November  22,  1944,  the  entire  export  crop, 
except  small  shipments  to  Sweden,  is  to  go 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Shipments  of  naval 
oranges  amounting  to  271,000  American  boxes 
(of  62  pounds  net)  were  completed  in  January. 

With  reference  to  the  4, 667,000:  cases 
of  white  and  blood  oranges  under  contract, 
about  65  percent  had  been  shipped  by  the  end 
of  February  and  it  was  then  estimated  that 
about  2  million  cases  were  still  available 
for  export. 

Grapefruit  production  in  Spain  is  un- 
important and  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  Provinces  of  Valencia  and  Castel  l<5n. 
Strong  winds  in  January  caused  extensive 
damage  through  "blow  downs, M  and  as  a  result 
only  about  6,000  boxes  are  now  available 
for  export . 

Lemons  are  produced  in  at  least  28 
Provinces  but  production  is  centered  near 
Murcia  in  the  Province  of  Malaga.  Frost 
damage  during  January,  together  with  strong 
winds,  has  damaged  the  crop  so  that  the 
exportable  harvest  is  now  estimated  at  about 
457,000  boxes. 

CANARY  ISLAND  ONION  AND  TOMATO  CROPS  EQUAL, 
POTATOES  FAR  EXCEED,  LAST  SEASON 

Production  of  onions  and  tomatoes  in 
the  Canary  Islands  during  the  1944-45  season 
is  reported  as  being  about  the  same  as  last 
season.  The  potato  crop,  however,  will  be 
large  enough  to  have  an  exportable  surplus 
of  about  a  million  bushels. 

Production  of  onions  for  export  during 
the  1944-45  season  is  estimated  at  about  the 
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same  as  in  1943-44,  or  52,000  bags  of  100 
pounds  each.  Onion  seed  is  sown  in  the 
Canary  Islands  during  January  in  beds  in  the 
open.  When  seedlings  are  a  few  weeks  old, 
they  are  transplanted  into  rows,  and  the 
bulbs  are  pulled  in  June.  Small  quantities 
of  these  bulbs  are  used  for  consumption, 
but  most  of  the  crop  is  replanted  in  October 
to  produce  seed  during  the  following  July. 
Production  of  onion  seed  during  1944  is 
estimated  at  220,000  pounds.  During  the 
past  3  years,  exports  of  onions  have  gone 
to  Spain:  61,000  bags  in  1941,  77,000  bags 
in  1942,   and  53,000  bags  in  1943. 

The  tomato  crop  for  the  1944-45  season 
is  estimated  at  33,000  tons,  the  same  as 
last  season.  Plantings  for  this  season  were 
increased  by  from  50  to  75  percent  compared 
with  the  1943-44  season,  but  heavy  rainfall 
and  unusually  cool  weather  reduced  the  crop. 
Planting  of  tomatoes  begins  in  July  and 
continues  for  6  months  ii*  order  to  secure 
constant  production  over  the  export  season, 
which  opens  in  October  and  closes  in  May. 
Exports  during  the  1943-44  season  amounted 
to  33,000  short  tons,  of  which  32,000  tons 
went  to  Spain  and  1  ton  to  Switzerland. 

The  exportable  surplus  of  potatoes 
from  the  island  of  Tenerife  is  estimated 
at  about  a  million  bushels.  Production 
on  the  island  of  Gran  Canaria,  however, 
will  probably  be  just  sufficient  to  cover 
the  island's  internal  needs.  Planting  be- 
gins in  September  and  continues  through 
March.  Harvesting  of  potatoes  takes  place 
about  3  months  after  planting,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  is  harvested  in  April,  May, 
and  June.  Exports  for  1  941,  1942,  and  1943 
went  to  Spain  and  amounted  to  65,000  bush- 
els, 26,000,  and  45,000  bushels,  respec- 
tively. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

CATTLE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 
IN  POOR  CONDITION,  SHEEP  FAIR 

Cattle  in  England  and  Wales  were  in 
rather  poor  condition  in  the  early  spring, 
due  to  shortage  of  feeds.  Hay  and  fodder 
had  been  heavily  drawn  upon  during  the  se- 
vere weather  of  January  and  were  very  scarce 


in  early  spring.  Penned-up  sheep  suffered 
from  wet  conditions  during  the  first  half  of 
February,  but  have  improved  since.  Lambing 
began  early  in  March  in  lowland  areas  under 
favorable  weather  conditions,  and  the  fall 
of  lambs  was  satisfactory,  with  the  lambs 
generally  strong  and  healthy.  Upland  sheep 
had  a  difficult  winter,  but  their  condition 
improved  in  February,  except  in  Wales.  The 
lambing  prospects  in  hill  flocks  are  fairly 
good,  provided  suitable  weather  conditions 
continue. 

BELGIUM  SUPPORTS  FARM  PRICES 
OF  LIVESTOCK 

In  an  effort  to  adjust  the  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  in  Belgium  to  cover  in- 
creased costs  of  production  and  to  stamp 
out  the  black  market,  a  new  price  policy  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Belgian  Government.  In 
demanding  special  powers  to  fight  the  black 
market,  the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  while 
meat,  as  well  as  other  products,  can  be 
found  in  abundance  in  the  black  market, 
the  price  is  exorbitant  -  250  francs  per 
kilogram  ($2.59  per  pound). 

The  new  official  farm  prices  for  the 
different  classes  of  livestock  are  as  fol- 
lows, in  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  with 
the  former  price  given  in  parentheses:  Oxen 
12.9  (9.6),  heifers  12.9  (9.6),  steers  11.1 
(8.5),  cows  10.4  (8.5),  calves  14.2  (9.0), 
hogs  25.9  (14.5).  There  will  be  no  rise  in 
the  official  prices  to  consumers,  as  the 
Government  is  trying  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
inflation,   such  as  followed  World  War  I. 

MEAT  CONTINUES  SCARCE 
IN  NORWAY 

The  Christmas  ration  of  meat  in  Norway, 
amounted  to  350  grams,  consisting  of  horse 
meat  and  veal,  according^  to  reports  from 
Oslo.  Approximately  33  million  pounds  of 
meat  have  been  requisitioned  by  the  Germans 
from  the  Norwegian  butchers,  but  delivery 
has  been  very  slow.  The  scarcity  of  meat  is 
brought  out  by  the  fact  that  recently  dis- 
covered stocks  of  frozen  whale  meat,  which 
were  to  be  fed  to  silver  foxes,  are  now 
being  distributed  to  heavy  workers. 
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HUNGARY  TAKES  STEPS 

TO  IMPROVE  URBAN  MEAT  SUPPLY 

The  Hungarian  Government  recently  de- 
creed that  30  percent  of  the  stock  of  cattle 
in  western  Hungary  is  to  be  requisitioned 
for  slaughter.  This  includes  all  cattle 
over  2  years  of  age.  Farmers  have  been  re- 
luctant to  market,  as  they  value  livestock 
more  than  money,  and  the  improved  fodder 
harvest  in  1944  encourages  them  to  keep 
their  stock.  The  Government  declares  the 
measure  necessary,  however,  because  the 
available  quantity  of  fodder  is  insufficient 
to  maintain  the  present  stock  of  cattle. 
The  Government  has  decreed  also  that  all 
heavy  hogs  over  240  pounds  and  all  slaughter 
hogs  weighing  over  200  pounds  be  reported  to 
the  authorities  immediately,  so  that  a  bet- 
ter control'  of  available  supplies  may  be 
possible. 


PACKING  PLANTS  IN  PARAGUAY 
NOW  OPEN  FOR  SEASON 

Rainfall  in  Paraguay  in  the  past  2 
months  has  resulted  in  better  pasture  con- 
ditions and  a  consequent  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  cattle.  With  the  opening  of 
the  two  foreign-owned  freezing  companies, 
all  three  packing  plants  were  in  operation 
by  March  20,  which  was  about  a  month  later 
than  usual.  While  most  of  the  cattle  now 
available  to  the  foreign  packing  plants  are 
of  northern  Argentine  origin,  offerings  of 
Paraguayan  cattle  have  been  fair.  The  con- 
dition of  the  animals  offered  is  satisfac- 
tory, considering  that  the  drought  has  only 
recently  ended.  Last  year  packing  houses 
closed  earlier  than  usual  on  account  of  the 
drought,  which  was  of  great  severity  in  the 
territory  drained  by  the  Parana*,  Uruguay, 
and  Paraguay  Rivers. 
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